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THE POLITICAL THEORIES OF CALVINISTS BEFORE 
THE PURITAN EXODUS TO AMERICA 

"In our account of these sons of Geneva, we will begin with the 
father of the faithful ; faithful, I mean, to their old antimonarchical 
doctrines and assertions ; and that is, the great mufti of Geneva, who 
in the fourth book of his Institutions, chapter 20, section 31, has 
the face to own such doctrine to the world as this." 1 In such wise, 
a royalist sermon of 1663 introduced the famous section from Cal- 
vin's Institutes containing the germ of the Calvinistic theory of con- 
stitutional resistance to tyranny through the people's representatives. 
In the Elizabethan English of Norton's translation, familiar to Eng- 
lish, Scottish, and American readers from the Reformation to the 
American Revolution, Calvin's pregnant sentences ran thus: 

Though the correcting of unbridled government be the revengement 
of the Lord, let us not by and by think that it is committed to us, to 
whome there is given no other commaundment but to obey and suffer. 
I speake alway of private men. For if there be at this time any magis- 
trates for the behalfe of the people, (such as in olde time were the 
Ephori, that were set against the Kinges of Lacedemonia, or the Trib- 
unes of the people, against the Romane Consuls: or the Demarchy, 
against the Senate of Athenes : and the same power also which peradven- 
ture as things are nowe the three estates have in everie realme when they 
hold their principall assemblies) I doe so not forbid them according to 
their office to withstande the outraging licentiousness of kinges : that I 
affirme that if they winke at kinges wilfully raging over and treading 
downe the poor communaltie, their dissembling is not without wicked 
breache of faith, because they deceitfully betray the libertie of the people, 
whereof they know themselves to bee appointed protectors by the ordi- 
nance of God. 2 

Calvin's Institutes, containing this theory of constitutional re- 
sistance through representative magistrates, remained for centuries 
a standard book among Protestants. Probably no other theological 
work was so widely read and so influential from the Reformation 
to the American Revolution. At least seventy-four editions in nine 
languages, besides fourteen abridgments, appeared before the Puri- 
tan exodus to America, an average of one edition annually for three 
generations. 3 Huguenots, Scots, Dutchmen, Walloons, Palatines, 

1 Robert South, Sermons (1856 ed.), I. 470 ff., quoting or misquoting Calvin, 
Beza, Knox, Buchanan, Pareus. 

2 Calvini Opera (ed. Baum, Cunitz, Reuss), I. 247-248; Institutes, IV. xx, 31. 

3 Calvini Opera, LIX. 461-512; British Museum Catalogue; Stationers' 
Registers. 
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and other Germans, and an overwhelming majority of the American 
colonists of the seventeenth century were bred on its strong political 
theories as well as on the strong meat of its theology. In England 
the Institutes was considered " the best and perf ectest system of di- 
vinity " by both Anglican and Puritan, until Laud's supremacy.* In 
1578 (with Calvin's Catechism) it was required of Oxford under- 
graduates. Curious witness to its grip upon men was borne by 
Laud in 1636. Admitting that the Institutes "may profitably be 
read as one of their first books of divinity ", Laud secretly endeav- 
ored to dissuade New College students from reading it " so soon ". 
" I am afraid it . . . doth too much possess their judgments . . . 
and makes many of them humorous in, if not against the church." 5 
In Scotland the passage quoted from Calvin's Institutes was cited 
in defense of Mary's deposition, by Knox and the commissioners to 
Elizabeth. In England not only Cartwright and the other authors 
of the Admonition to Parliament but also their opponent Whitgift 
and even the Anglican Elborow as late as 1636 utilized the authority 
of the Institutes. Quoted by widely read New England Puritans, 
like Governor Bradford, Cotton, Hooker, Roger Williams, Jonathan 
Edwards, and by Puritan preachers before Parliament during the 
Civil War, and controverted by Royalists later in the century, it 
continued to be spread in the eighteenth century through numerous 
citations in the popular Bayly's Practice of Piety, which went 
through fifty-nine editions in seven languages by 1759. Men of a 
somewhat different sort were probably influenced, directly or indi- 
rectly, through the citations by a remarkable list of men widely read 
and quoted in Europe and America — " the judicious Hooker ", Mil- 
ton, Harrington, Sidney, Locke, and Rousseau. The demand for 
the Institutes in English translation is suggested by the nine editions 
before the Civil War (and apparently about ten between 1763 and 
1863, six of these being American editions) ; and further by its 
appearance in the London Catalogue of Approved Divinity Books, 
1655, 1657, and the Catalogue of Most Vendible Books in England, 
1657, 1658. 6 

* Bishop Sanderson (Charles I.'s chaplain), Works, I. 297. 
5 Wood, Annals, I. 193 ; Laud, Remains, II. 82. 

* In days when books were few and usually read if bought, familiarity with 
the Institutes is suggested by its presence in scores of libraries including those oi 
Mirabeau, the archbishops of Canterbury, English universities and colleges, three 
Anglican colonial foundations, five Lancashire churches, the most influential 
Puritan divines English and American, three colonial colleges and three college 
presidents, governors, men of affairs, signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
members of national and state constitutional conventions, physicians, college stu- 
dents, farmers, and dozens of kinds of artisans and tradesmen, including inn- 
keepers, excisemen, and tobacconists. See printed book-lists (sometimes incom- 
plete) of the following colonial owners of Institutes: Reverend John Goodborne 
(Virginia) ; Brewster, Winthrop, Harvard, Samuel Lee, Rowland Cotton, Prince, 
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Of some work of Calvin at least 435 editions appeared before 
the founding of New England, an average of one every ten weeks. 
Most colonial libraries seem to contain some work by Calvin and 
scarcely a colonial list of books from New Hampshire to South Caro- 
lina appears to lack books written by Calvinists. 7 

Calvin's teaching of constitutional resistance to tyranny logically 
followed his fundamental premises of the absolute sovereignty of 
God and the " Word of God " ; for that absolute authority limited 
all " earthly princes " and made both king and representative magis- 
trate " responsible to God and men ". Calvin moreover pictured 
that " singular and truly sovereign power of God " not as " idly 
beholding from Heaven ", " but as holding the helm of the uni- 
verse ". 8 

Calvin's teaching of the "breach of faith" by the representa- 
tive magistrates, if they " betray the libertie of the people, whereof 
they knowe themselves to bee appointed protectors by the ordinaunce 
of God ", was within a year followed by the enforcement in Geneva 
of another fundamental tenet of Calvinists — a covenant. The 
Genevan Confession of 1537, submitted by Calvin and Farel, was a 
religious rather than a political covenant. But a civil ordinance 
commanded under pain of exile " all burghers, inhabitants and sub- 
jects to swear to guard and observe " this creed-covenant, which in- 
cluded the ten commandments, and emphasized morals more than 
theology. This creed-covenant was moreover defended by Calvin 
on the basis of the covenants made by the Israelites under Moses, 
Josiah, Asa, and "the admirable defenders of liberty, Ezra and 
Nehemiah ", examples constantly cited by Calvinists in their political 
covenants for a century to come. 9 

After seven years' experience in Switzerland and Germany Cal- 
vin advocated as the best form of government " either aristocracy 
or a mixture of aristocracy and democracy " such as " the Lord 

King's Chapel (Massachusetts) ; President Langdon of Harvard, Nathaniel Rogers 
(both Portsmouth, N. H.) ; Rensselaerswyck, Widow Bronck (New Netherland) ; 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton; Redwood (Newport); Logan (Philadelphia); Eden- 
ton (North Carolina). Manuscript lists: Dr. James Walker (Baltimore); Presi- 
dents Wheelock (Dartmouth), Witherspoon (Princeton). Identified by autograph: 
John Fiske, John Sewall, Samuel Sewall, Thomas Ward, Thomas Wallcutt, Jona- 
than Heskins, Benjamin Gillam, Ezra Thompson (Harvard, 1755). John Led- 
yard (Dartmouth) quoted Calvin against Wheelock. There is a significant list of 
73 occupations of subscribers to the Glasgow edition of Institutes (1762). The 
section quoted is frequently underlined or annotated, the copy in the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's library having five significant annotations. 

7 Of 52 lists examined, covering all colonies save Delaware and Georgia and 
including Anglican collections, only one lacks books by Calvinists — Sir Kenelm 
Digby's gift to Harvard, and Digby was not a colonist. 

8 Institutes, IV. xx. 32; I. xvi. 4, 7; xviii. 1; III. x. 6 ; I. xvii. 4; Comm, 
Romans, xiii. 4. 

Of era, V. 319 ff . ; XXI. 206 ff. 
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established among the people of Israel ". 10 Sixteen more years' 
observation of the "imperfections of men" led the ripened states- 
man to advocate constitutional government (politia) " in the hands 
of many ... so that if any one arrogate to himself more than is 
right, the many may act as censors and masters to restrain his am- 
bition". 11 This "mixture of aristocracy and democracy" was the 
form of government in most Calvinistic industrial communities and 
self-governing commonwealths. Such representative government 
was regularly exemplified in their churches and logically advocated 
for the state. A striking example illustrates this chain of religious- 
political Calvinistic influence. Thomas Cartwright during his exile 
taught theology in Geneva and before leaving obtained permission 
to attend the consistory in order to report to England upon the 
Genevan representative church government. Immediately on his re- 
turn to England he advocated in his Admonition to Parliament a 
like system of representative government in the Church, and then 
maintained that the State should follow the Church's model. Cart- 
wright's reasoning, often quoted approvingly by Hooker of Connec- 
ticut to Cotton of Massachusetts, was requoted by Cotton to Say 
and Sele in England. 

Calvin himself, toward the end of his career, advocated in theory 
and practice representative government "by common consent" in 
both Church and State as the '* best condition by far " ; " and even 
when men become kings by hereditary right this does not seem 
consistent with liberty". 12 

Before his death Calvin had combined the theory of constitu- 
tional resistance through divinely ordained representatives with two 
other Calvinistic theories, that of a compact and that of a funda- 
mental written law. 

Inasmuch as kings and princes pledge their faith to the people by an 
oath, it is fair to ask, if they break faith, whether the people may not 
themselves consult together and apply a fit remedy. The question is cer- 
tainly difficult and it would not be convenient or expedient to discuss it 
now ; for we see many seeking opportunity for innovations and allowing 
too great changes. Subjects themselves may not rebel against even 
tyrannical rulers. . . . Nevertheless, certain remedies against tyranny 
are allowable, for example when magistrates and estates have been con- 
stituted, to whom has been committed the care of the commonwealth: 

10 Institutes (1543), xx. 7; Opera, I. 1105. 

11 Institutes (definitive edition, 1559), IV. xx. 8; Opera, II. 1098; IV. 1134. 
Henry VIII., Mary, and the German princes exemplify tyranny necessitating re- 
straint. Comm. Rosea, i; Amos, vii. 13, where Calvin is cited by Pareus, in turn 
followed by Knight. 

12 Comm. Micah, v. 5 ; Opera, XLIII. 374. Recommendations to Genevan 
Council, Opera, X. 120, note; Foster, "Calvin's Programme for a Puritan State 
in Geneva", Harvard Theological Review, I. 423-424 (1908). 
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they shall have power to keep the prince to his duty and even to coerce 
him if he attempt anything unlawful. 13 

Samuel's "reading to the people and recording in a book" "the 
law of the kingdom", in order to show "the mutual obligation of 
head and members ", Calvin recommends as an example ; " for every 
commonwealth rests upon laws and agreements ... by which as 
by a bridle each is held to his calling". He advocates written 
statutes that " recourse may be had to the written law ".' 4 The lex 
scripta he describes as " nothing but an attestation of the lex naturae, 
whereby God brings back to memory what has already been im- 
printed on our hearts ". 15 

From Calvin's premises of the supreme authority of God and his 
Word, we find him then developing these permanent contributions 
to political theory and practice. The absolute supremacy of God 
and of his Word (" obey God rather than man ") demands not 
passive but active resistance. This resistance is not the privilege 
of private individuals but the obligation of divinely ordained repre- 
sentatives " responsible to God and the people ", such as councillors, 
estates, or parliaments. Such resistance is constitutional, rational, 
and orderly because based on and tested by three things greatly 
emphasized by Calvin and his disciples: (1) a written religious 
document, "the open Word of God", to be interpreted with "equity 
and reason " ; (2) a political covenant or compact, preferably written, 
for example a coronation oath; (3) some form of fundamental law, 
lex naturae, principes d'cquite, or quelque sentence de droicture. 

Calvin's followers, usually accustomed to some form of repre- 
sentative government — local or national — and to written charters, 
and trained still further by their representative system of church 
discipline and government, exhibited the Calvinistic spirit of " going 
forward [cheminer] each according to his station and employing 
faithfully for the maintenance of the republic whatever God has 
given them ". 10 They therefore developed his theories, further com- 
bined them on the basis of growing experience, incorporated them 
into public law, and proved them practicable. In the Biblical com- 
monwealth of Geneva, citizen and refugee were profoundly con- 
vinced of the righteousness of the Calvinistic theories. When a 
domineering military officer, opponent of Calvin's policy, attempted 
to wrest from a Genevan syndic his staff of office, the magistrate 

13 Homilia I Sam., viii ; Opera, XXIX. 552, 557. 

1* Ibid., ch. x., pp. 636-637; Sidney, Government, ch. iii., sect. I, discusses 
the same passage. Cf. Institutes, IV. xx. 29. 

JSCofBtn, Psalms, cxix. 52; Opera, XXXII. 236. Cf. Opera, XXVII. 568; 
XXVI. 674; XXXIV. 504; XXVIII. 63. 

16 Calvin's farewell to Genevan magistrates, Opera, IX. 889-890. 
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replied : " This staff has been given me not by you but by God and 
the people, to whom I shall return it and not to you." 17 The little 
republic of Geneva, bred upon Calvin's Institutes, catechism, and 
consistory, itself was a striking and influential exemplification of 
the successful embodiment of Calvin's political theories into what 
we may venture to call the first Puritan state. " Let not Geneva be 
forgotten or despised. Religious liberty owes it much respect, 
Servetus notwithstanding ", wrote the second President of the 
United States. 18 

In 1556 Ponet, exiled bishop of Winchester, a Calvinist, and 
apparently a member of the English congregation at Geneva, pub- 
lished his Politike Power, which John Adams declared contained 
" all the essential principles of liberty which were afterwards dilated 
on by Sidney and Locke ". 19 " God is the power of powers. All 
other powers are but his ministers." " Men ought not to obeie their 
superiours that shall comaunde them to doo anything against Goddes 
Word, or the lawes of nature ", " Goddes lawes, by which name 
also the lawes of nature be comprehended". "Kings may not make 
laws without consent of people ", nor " dispense with them ". " As 
among the Lacedemonians certain men called Ephori were ordayned 
to see that the kinges should not oppresse the people, and among 
the Romaynes the Tribunes were ordayned to defende and mayntene 
the libertie of the people ... so in all Christian realmes and do- 
miniones God ordayned meanes, that the heads . . . should not 
oppresse the poore people . . . and make their willes their lawes 
... in Fraunce and Englande parliamentes " ; the paragraph closely 
follows Calvin's Institutes. "Kings, though they be the chief 
membres, yet they are but membres, nother are the people ordained 
for them, but they are ordained for the people", phrases which 
passed as coin of the realm among Calvinists of two continents and 
three centuries. Ponet goes further than Calvin. He maintains 
that "princes abusing their office may be deposed by the body of the 
whole congregacion or commonwealthe ". He even permits tyran- 
nicide, " wher just punishment is either by the hole state utterly neg- 
lected, or the prince with the nobilitie and counsall conspire its sub- 
version ", provided " any private man have some surely proved 
mocion of God". 20 

1? Bonivard, Advis (ed. 1865), p. 139. 

is John Adams, marginal note in his " Discourses on Davila ", Works, VI. 
313. The Lawes and Statutes of Geneva, translated from original documents, 
went through three editions at significant epochs, 1562, 1643, 1659. The number 
of famous men who studied in Geneva, the important books published there, and 
the friendly and hostile citations of Geneva's example are almost innumerable. 

i» Adams, Works, VI. 4. 

20 Shorte Treatise of Politike Power (eds. of 1556 and 1642 in the Library of 
Congress), chs. iv., ii., i., vi. 
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In 1558 three pastors and one elder of "the Englishe Churche 
and Congregation at Geneva " (three at least being translators of 
the Genevan version of the Bible) printed there eight political ad- 
dresses to England and Scotland. Christopher Goodman's How 
Superior Powers ought to be obeyed and wherein they may lawfully 
by God's Worde be disobeyed and resisted (which Calvin pro- 
nounced "somewhat harsh" and to "be handled with caution", yet 
" admitted to be true ") 21 advocates resistance on the basis of the su- 
premacy of God's laws, responsibility of representatives, and a 
mutual covenant. " You promised obedience to your Superiors, 
that they might helpe you", "to defend God's Lawes ". "If they 
will do so, and keep promise with you accordinge to their office, 
then do you owe unto them all humble obedience: If not, you are 
discharged, and no obedience belongeth to them : because they are 
not obedient to God." 22 This passage Milton quotes in his Tenure 
of Kings. Goodman, like Ponet and Melville, asserts that the 
people were not "created of God to serve their kinges ", but "their 
kinges appoynted of God to preserve his people, whereof they are 
but a portion and a member ", 23 Like Ponet, Goodman takes a step 
beyond Calvin in maintaining that " it apperteyneth not onely to 
the Magistrates and al other inferior officers to see that their Princes 
be subject to Gods Lawes, but to the common people also ". 24 

John Knox's letter of 1558 "To the Commonalty of Scotland" 
likewise desired not only the " Estates and Nobilitie " but also " the 
Communaltie, my Brethren ", to " compell your Byshoppes and 
Clergie to cease their tyrannie and answer by the scriptures of 
God ". 2= From Calvinistic premises, including Asa's covenant, 
Knox draws two Calvinistic conclusions : " the first, That no 
idolatour can be exempted from punishment by Goddes Law. The 
seconde is, That the punishment of such crimes, as are idolatrie, blas- 
phemie, and others, that tuche the Majestie of God, dothe not apper- 
taine to kinges and chefe rulers only, but also to the whole bodie of 
that people, and to every membre of the same, according to the voca- 
tion of everie man, and according to that possibilitie and occasion 
which God doth minister to revenge the injury done his glorie."' 16 
" Moste justely may the same men depose and punishe him that 
unadvysedly before they did electe." 27 

21 Goodman to Martyr, Original Letters, I537-I558 (Parker Soc), II. 771. 

22 Ibid., p. 189. 

23 Ibid., p. 149. 

24 Ibid., p. 146. 

2= Works (ed. Laing), IV. 524. 

28 Ibid., p. 501, Appellation, italics added. 

27 P. 540, Second Blast. Milton's Tenure of Kings cites Knox's Appellation, 
Second Blast, and three other pamphlets published in the same year by Calvin's 
and Knox's colleagues, Goodman, Gilby, and Whittingham. 
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Within a year, armed with the " judgements of Mr. Calvin and 
the leirnit in uther Kirkis ", Knox headed a successful application of 
his Calvinistic" Blasts" from Geneva. In urging the deposition of 
the Queen Regent, " The Bretherin of the Christiane Congrega- 
tioun " of Scotland affirm, that "to brydill the fury and raige of 
Princeis in free kingdomes and realmeis . . . appertenis to the 
Nobilitie, sworne and borne Counsallouris of the same, and allsua 
to the Barronis and Pepill, quhais voteis ... ar to be requyreit in 
all greit and wechty materis of the communwelth ". 28 

The Regent's deposition is the earliest and most striking example 
of an application of the Calvinistic theory of constitutional resistance. 
The responsible representatives justified themselves by God's " moist 
sacrat worde", the "judgement of the Preachearis" (Knox and 
Willok), the " lawis of the realme", their own "oath", the cove- 
nant involved in the "contentis of the Appointment of Marriage", 
and the Regent's attempts " to suppresse the liberties of our com- 
moun-weall ". 2S 

In a " reassonyng betwix the Quene and Johne Knox ", four years 
later, he declared Her Majesty and her subjects bound "by mutuall 
contract. Thei are bound to obey you, and that not but in God. 
Ye ar bound to keape lawis unto thame." 30 In the famous debate 
before the General Assembly the following year, Knox, basing his 
argument upon the scriptural examples utilized by Calvinists, " main- 
tained " (as Milton quotes him in his Tenure of Kings) "that sub- 
jects might and ought to execute God's judgment upon their king ". 
The " vote and consience " of Craig, Knox's fellow-minister, was 
"that Princes ar nocht onlie bound to keip lawis and promeisses to 
thair subjectis, but also, that in caise thai faill, thay justlie may be 
deposeit ; for the band betwix the Prince and the Peopill is 
reciproce"/' 1 The phrases italicized are combined in the General 
Assembly's resolution three years later, requiring kings to promise 
to defend "the true religioun ... as they are obliged ... in the 
law of God ... in the ellevint cheptoure of the seccund buke of 
the Kinges, and as thei craif obedience of thair subjectis sua the 
band and contract to be mutuale and reciproque in all tymes cuming 
betuix the prince and God and his faithful people according to the 
word of God ". 

Parliament in 1567 enacted as law the religious assembly's reso- 
lution ; justified the enforced " demission " of Queen Mary ; " author- 

28 Knox, History of the Reformation in Scotland, Works, I. 411. 

29 Ibid., pp. 424, 432, 442-443, 448, 450. 
so Ibid., II. 372. 

31 Ibid., pp. 434-461, especially 458. Craig's views are quoted in Milton, 
Tenure of Kings, sect. 35- 
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isit " the Confession of Faith " as a doctrine groundit upon the in- 
fallible word of God " ; and " annullit al actis not agreeing with 
Godis word, and now contrare to the Confession of faith according 
to the said worde ". Within nine years Knox's application of the 
Calvinistic theories of the sovereignty of God and his word, the duty 
of constitutional resistance through a representative body, justified 
by mutual contract and fundamental law, had been incorporated into 
public law in Scotland. 32 

Evidence of Calvinistic and Genevan influence upon Scotland is 
found in the Acts of Parliament and Assembly, the Confession of 
Faith, the Genevan order of worship, and the " Buke of Discipline " 's 
system of church government by representative laymen. It is also 
testified to directly. The assembly desired the judgment of Calvin 
upon resistance to rulers. Knox affirmed that he had "heard the 
judgementis " and " come nocht to this Realme without ". 3:! " A 
written defence of the Scotch presented to Queen Elizabeth ", quoted 
by von Raumer, mentions the approval of Calvin and Melanchthon. 34 

Through the marginal notes of four Calvinistic versions of the 
Bible, teachings of covenant obligation to constitutional resistance 
passed into the political thought of two continents. The Genevan 
version, " the common Bible of the people and even of scholars " 
for three-quarters of a century, went through over one hundred 
editions before 161 7. On this "Breeches Bible" were bred Shake- 
speare and the founders of the American colonies and the English 
Commonwealth. 31 ' Scores of marginal notes on covenant, vocation, 
rights of the " congregation ", deposition of kings, the supremacy 
of God's Word, and the duty of orderly resistance to tyranny, appear 
in the Genevan version, Junius and Tremellius's Biblia Sacra, Beza's 
Latin text of the New Testament (in its eighty-eight editions before 
1640, common property in Continental, English, and colonial libra- 
ries), and in the Annotations by the Westminster Assembly of Di- 
vines. Such widespread sanction for Calvinistic political theories 
through the Bibles in the homes of scholar and common man enor- 
mously enhanced the appeal of Calvinistic writers and preachers in 
France, Holland, the Palatinate, Scotland, England, and America. 

The Calvinistic theory and practice of constitutional resistance 

32 Acts of the General Assembly (Bannatyne Club ed.), I. 109; Acts of the 
Parliament of Scotland, III. 11-12, 14, 23—24, 39. 

33 Works, II. 459-461. 

3* Contributions to Modern History, from British Museum and State Paper 
Office, Elisabeth and Mary, p. 152. Throckmorton to Elizabeth (Cal. State Papers, 
Scotland, 1547-1603, II. 355) mentioned the influence of Knox, Craig, Scripture, 
the laws of the realm, and the coronation oath. 

s. r > Westcott, History of the English Bible, p. 140; Cotton, Editions of the 
Bible ; Carter, Shakespeare and Holy Scripture, whose conclusions Lee accepts. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXI. — 32. 
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to tyranny, especially as exemplified in Scotland, was formulated 
in the History of Scotland, and in the De Jure Regni apud Scotos 
(1579) by Buchanan, a Calvinistic scholar in politics, who was mod- 
erator of the General Assembly which demanded Mary's "demis- 
sion " and a " mutual and reciprocal contract " between prince and 
people, and who also aided in the indictment of Mary before Eliza- 
beth. 

Buchanan, like Ponet, considers the moral law of Scripture "an 
explanation " of the " law of nature ", and the Golden Rule " a kind 
of abridgment of this law ". People have a right of choosing whom 
they will as kings and are paramount to them. " Law paramount 
to the kings " " should be made by representatives ". In a passage 
like Calvin's, arguing from the power of " the tribunes of the people 
at Rome or the Ephori at Sparta ", Buchanan asks, " why should any 
man think it iniquitous, in a free people, to adopt in a similar, or 
even a different manner, prospective remedies for checking the enor- 
mities of tyranny " ? He " upholds the social compact ". 38 " A 
mutual compact subsists between a king and his subjects"; and he 
who " acts in opposition to compacts dissolves them " and " forfeits 
whatever rights belonged by agreement to him "." 

Within a year after the "Bretherin of the Christiane Congre- 
gatioun ", on the advice of the preachers, had urged the councillors 
and estates of Scotland to " brydill " the queen mother, a Calvinistic 
Huguenot national synod of 1560 presented a similar memorial to 
the Estates of France. On the ground that " there will otherwise be 
no Security for the performance of any Contracts and Ordinances 
that may pass between the King and his subjects ", the Estates were 
asked to declare that under a queen mother and a minor king " none 
other but the States of the Kingdom can nominate . . . Counsellors 
of State ", and that, until so constituted, the Estates would " not 
propose or answer anything ", but would " appeal unto the next 
Assembly of the States". 38 

The Huguenot churches, organized in 1559, rapidly developed 
a local and national representative system through local consistory, 
district colloquy, provincial assembly, and national synod. The 
synods especially developed marvellous efficiency, and eventually as- 
sumed nearly all the distinctive functions of a state — financial, mili- 

3« De Jure Regni apud Scotos, pp. 94; 99, 177, 118; 158, 184; 176; 188. 

3? Ibid., p. 196. Cf. Rerum Scot. Hist., xx. 37. In America, Knox's History 
appears in at least seven colonial libraries, being listed as " frequentiorem in 
usum " in a Harvard catalogue of 1773. Buchanan's books have been found in 
fifteen: Harvard (1723, 1790), Prince, John Adams, Yale, Redwood, Providence, 
New York Society Library, Logan, Library Company of Philadelphia, Princeton, 
Witherspoon, Dr. Walker, Nathaniel Taylor, Byrd, and Charleston. 

38 Quick, Synodicon . . . or Acts of Reformed Churches of France, 1. 12-13. 
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tary, administrative, legislative — and were sometimes called w fitats 
Generaux ". In 1 594 the Huguenots closely followed their eccle- 
siastical model in the organization of their political national assem- 
bly based upon provincial assemblies and colloquies. 39 

They have begun to spread among the populace the idea that the King 
has his authority from the people, and that the subject is not obliged to 
obey the Prince when he commands anything which is not to be found 
in the New Testament. And they are on the highroad to reduce that 
province to the condition of a democratic state like Switzerland, 

wrote the Venetian Suriano. 40 

I" 1573 two Huguenot exiles in Geneva, Hotman and Beza, 
talked over the situation after St. Bartholomew, and produced two 
books advocating more radical theories than Calvin's. The Franco- 
Gallia of Hotman, for eleven years teacher or professor of law in 
Geneva, "distinctly proves" (asserted Sidney), on historical and 
legal grounds, that in France " the people (that is the assembly of 
the estates) had entire power both of electing and deposing their 
kings"." 

"This great liberty of holding general assemblies for counsel 
is a part of the law of nations [droit des gens]." Kings who 
"suppress this holy and sacred liberty should no longer be con- 
sidered kings but tyrants ".* 2 As precedents for controlling kings, 
Hotman repeatedly cites the ephors, and, like Calvin, Knox, 
Buchanan, and Beza, combines the ideas of representative responsi- 
bility and mutual covenant. 43 As a striking instance of the latter 
he cites, as did Beza and Mornay, the oath of the kings of Aragon. 4 * 
"The king and his kingdom are necessarily bound up with each 
other, by a mutual respect and reciprocal obligation." " As the tutor 
is ordained for the pupil ", " so the people is not created and made 
subject for the sake of the king, but rather the king is established 
for the sake of the people." " For the people can well exist without 
a king; but one could not find or even imagine a king who could 
subsist without people." Beza and Sidney, an admirer of Hotman, 

so Records of synods in Quick. Assembly 1594, in Anquez, Hist. Ass. Polit. 
Ref. de France, pp. 62-66 (cf. pp. ix, x, 445) ; Corbiere, De I'Orga isation 
Politique du Parti Protestant ; and Doumergite, L'Origine de la Declaration des 
Droits de I'Homme, pp. 26—27. 

40 Whitehead, Coligny, p. 302. 

4i France-Gaule, ch. x., p. 4221-0, in [Goulart], Mcmoires de I'Estat de France 
sous Charles Neufiesme (1578), II. 375-482. Molesworth's translation (1711) 
abbreviates and omits. Sidney, Government, ch. ii., sect. xxx. 

42 Hotman, pp. 428V0-429. 

43 Ibid., pp. 455VO, 427vo, 468VO. 

44 Ibid., pp. 428VO ; Beza, Droit des Magistrals sur leurs Sujets (in M&moires 
de France sous Charles IX., II. 483VO— S22ro), p. 504; Stephen, State Trials, I. 
108 ff. ; Ezra Stiles, Election Sermon (ed. 1785), p. 90. 
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both draw like conclusions. The term Maieste (which Gierke as- 
serts that Althusius was the first to apply to the people) Hotman, 
a generation earlier, said " had its proper seat in the solemn assem- 
bly of the Estates ", which he identified with the people. 45 

The Franco-Gallia follows Calvin's Institutes in picturing the 
" easy lapse " from royalty to tyranny and the necessity of constitu- 
tional restraint through representatives of the people. Reference 
to Calvin was dangerous in France, therefore Plato is given as 
author of the sentiment. Plato however taught that tyranny springs 
from democracy. 46 Finally, to his other Calvinistic remedies against 
tyranny, the Huguenot lawyer adds the supreme visible authority of 
" la parole de Dieu ".« 

The Franco-Gallia was widely read and Hotman's influence is 
directly traceable among Huguenots, Puritans, and liberals. 48 

Beza's Droit des Magistrals, shown to Hotman and written 
simultaneously with the Franco-Gallia in 1573, thus develops Cal- 
vinistic premises and conclusions. 40 

" There is no other will but God's alone which is perpetual and 
immutable, the principle of all justice." Princes are to be obeyed 
if they do not violate " the first table of the law of God ", or " what 
one owes to his neighbor according to his vocation public or pri- 
vate ". " Peoples . . . are more ancient than their magistrates, 
and consequently the people are not created for their magistrates, 
but on the contrary the magistrates for the people ; as the tutor for 
the pupil." 50 Tyrants " are not legitimate kings ", and therefore 
" should be opposed by all ". Beza cannot " condemn all tyranni- 
cides without exception ". Though private individuals should seek 
remedy " through their lawful magistrates ", " if the magistrate fails 
to do his duty, then each private individual should with all his power 
maintain the lawful status of his country, to which, after God, 
everyone owes his allegiance, against him who is not his magistrate 
since he wishes to usurp or has usurped domination in violation of 
law." 51 

Though he here goes beyond Calvin, Beza's characteristic appeal 

45 Hotman, pp. 451VO, 422ro, 424TO, 454; Gierke, Althusius (1902), p. 144. 

46 Institutes, IV xx. 8, 31 ; Hotman, p. 3841-0 ; Plato, Republic, VIII. 562 S. ; 
Elkan, Publizistik der Bartholomausnacht und Mornay's Vindiciae, p. 38. 

4" Hotman, p. 482VO. 

48 Direct evidence in Beza's Droit des Magistrals ; Milton's Defensio Prima 
(1651), p. 212; Defensio Secnnda; Sidney, Government, ch. ii., sect, xxx; Thomas 
Hollis, Memoirs, II., appendix. Selden quotes Hotman 25 times in notes on Dray- 
ton, Polyolbion. Mirabeau owned the Memoirs, containing France-Gaule. 

49 Beza, Du Droit des Magistrats. Cartier, in Bull. Soc. d'Hist. de Geneve 
(1900), II2. 187-206, established from the archives Beza's authorship. Twelve 
editions in French or Latin {De Jure Magistratuum) appeared by 1608. 

so Beza, pp. 483-484, 487™; cf. above, Hotman, p. 454ro. 
si Ibid., pp. 488vo-49oro. 
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is to the responsible authorities. He urges the duty of everyone to 
co-operate in securing " the common lawful assembly " and the en- 
forcement ("by those whose function it is, when God gives them 
pozver") of "the compacts and edicts already lawfully granted". 
Beza here advocates precisely what the Huguenots to his knowledge 
(not improbably with his advice) had been attempting through both 
civil and church officers, namely, functional responsibility, and in- 
sistence on rights guaranteed to Huguenots by royal edicts. 52 

" There exists a mutuelle obligation between king and magis- 
trate": each is bound by oath to see that the other does not violate 
" certain conditions ". If the king " manifestly violates the condi- 
tions on which he has been accepted ", the magistrates are " freed 
from their oath, at least so far as to be justified in opposing the 
manifest oppression of the kingdom they have sworn to defend, ac- 
cording to their calling and particular function ". " The nations, so 
far as justice and equity have prevailed, have neither created nor 
accepted their kings save on certain conditions; if these are mani- 
festly violated, it follows that those who had the power to grant 
kings such authority have no less power to deprive them of it.""' 3 
This power lies especially with the " Estates or others ordained 
to serve as bridle to sovereigns " ; " and those whose duty it is can 
and should take it in hand, if they do not wish to violate the oath 
they have taken to God and their country." 54 

Beza significantly joins together " God and the Estates " as 
charged with the deposing of kings ; maintains that " the Estates 
are above kings"; and denies that subjects "break faith when each 
within the limits of his vocation hinders the course of tyranny ". He 
appeals to droit de nature, generate et universelle equite, and droit 
dc gens as fundamental law. 55 Proceeding then from the sov- 
ereignty of God and the law of God, Beza, Calvin's colleague and 
successor, develops these theories: (1) the sovereignty of the people 
represented by their estates and elective magistrates ; (2) the re- 
sponsibility of these representatives to God and the people; (3) the 
mutual compact of king and representatives; (4) the subjection of 
both to fundamental law; (5) the consequent obligation of consti- 
tutional resistance to tyranny. 

The influence of Beza was enormous. His writings were quoted 
or his counsel directly asked by Huguenots, Dutch, Germans, Scots, 

52C/. Beza, pp. 49iro-493vo, 496, 5131-0, 520vo-52iro, with Hist. Ecclei., 
III. 298-311, 202 ff., and Mcmoires Charles IX., II. 139-140, 360-369. 
53 Beza, pp. 493V0, 496VO. 
5* Ibid., pp. 496VO, 5iiro. 
55 Ibid., pp. 5iiro-5i5vo. 
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English Puritans, and American colonists. The bitter criticisms 
of him and his "Genevian ideas" witness his authority. Whitgift 
complained to Beza of his attempts in England and Scotland, 
through seven different publications, to "obtrude the Geneva disci- 
pline upon all churches and . . . bring back ... a Democracy". 56 
On an average, one edition of his Latin Testament, teaching political 
Calvinism through its annotations, appeared annually, and some one 
of his works in English dress semi-annually, for a half-century. A 
fresh edition of Beza and Marot's Psalms, made more inspiring by 
their militant music, appeared every three weeks for four years. 57 

Le Politique, Dialogue . . . de I'Authorite des Princes et de la 
Liberie des Peuples illustrates the familiar Calvinistic theories in 
many anonymous Huguenot pamphlets appearing after St. Bar- 
tholomew. " Every power is of God " ; the " people's deputies ", 
or " ephors ", " established by God and nature " (who have received 
the oath of kings to obey the laws, and who have made and may 
unmake kings), are in duty bound to fulfill their function and pre- 
vent tyranny if the king violates his oath, the laws he has cov- 
enanted to keep, the edicts he has granted, or the " sovereign law 
of God and nature". 58 

In 1579 another Huguenot, Mornay, author of Vindiciae contra 
Tyrannos, starts with the Calvinistic reasoning : " Since the will of 
God alone is always just and that of man may very often be unjust, 
who doubts that it is necessary to obey God always, without excep- 
tion . . . and kings, subject to exception, i. e., provided they do not 
command anything against the law of God." 59 The king may be 
punished by " the whole people to whom the king swears and obli- 
gates himself no less than the people does to the king ". In proof 
of this he cites the example of Josiah (quoted by Calvin, Knox, and 
the Scots), and agrees with Calvin, Beza, the Genevan version's 
marginal note on II Kings, xi. 17, and the like interpretation 
adopted by the Scottish Assembly and Parliament as to the two 
alliances and two oaths — "the first with God . . . the second with 
the king ". 60 

so Strype, Whitgift, p. 405. 

" Brit. Mus. Cat.; Stat. Reg.; Douen, Psautier Huguenot, I. 561-563. In 
the colonies Beza's works appear in the libraries of at least four colleges, of three 
college presidents who exercised marked political influence, and of eleven other 
individuals or institutions. Stiles quotes Beza on Aragon oath. Cf. note 44. 

58 I n Mhnoires Charles IX., III., especially pp. 8iro-95ro. 

59 Vindiciae contra Tyrannos; French edition (1581), De la Puissance 
Legitime du Prince, etc., par Estienne Junius Brutus, p. 15. Mornay's authorship, 
shown by Lossen and Waddington, substantiated by Elkan (1905), is accepted 
by Lee, French Renaissance in England (1910), and Hauser, Sources de I'His- 
toire de France (1912). Grotius's positive assertion in 1645 of Mornay's author- 
ship appears overlooked by recent writers {Opera Theol., IV. 702a). 

so Mornay, pp. 54, 73-75- 
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Like Beza and Hotman, Mornay ties up popular sovereignty 
with representation government. 61 " When we speak of the whole 
people, we understand those who have in hand the authority in be- 
half of the people, that is the magistrates " . . . " if they do not 
restrict within his limits the king who breaks the law of God or who 
prevents the re-establishment thereof, they offend grievously the 
Lord with whom they have contracted alliance ". Private citizens 
are not to obey commands against God ; " further than this, they 
have no right, and cannot of their own private authority take arms 
if it does not appear very manifest that they have extraordinary 
vocation ". 62 

Like other Calvinists Mornay maintains that " there is a mutual 
obligation between the king and the people which, whether civil, 
simply natural, unexpressed, or declared in express terms, cannot 
be abolished in any way whatever nor infringed ". " Brabant and 
other provinces of the Netherlands furnish examples of express 
agreements ". os Mornay in his correspondence with William of 
Orange, the Estates, and others, repeatedly urged and justified the 
Dutch revolt on the basis of Philip's violation of reciprocal obliga- 
tions and charter rights. 04 Written when the Dutch needed foreign 
aid, and published through William the Silent's secretary, Villiers, 
the Vindiciac defended such constitutional revolution. 65 

Mornay, the "Huguenot pope", adviser of Henry of Navarre, 
friend and correspondent of the councillors of Elizabeth and Wil- 
liam, active as publicist and politician, exercised a wide influence. 
The Vindiciae, in addition to the Latin text of 1579 and the French 
of 1 581, was reprinted together with Beza's Droit des Magistrats 
six times by 1608; twice appeared in English translation, during 
the Civil War and the Revolution ; and was quoted by Parliament 
preachers. At least fifteen others of Mornay 's books were pub- 
lished in English by 1617. He visited England several times and 
was in frequent correspondence with England, Holland, and 
Geneva. 66 

61 Ibid., p. 241. 

G2 Ibid., pp. 62, 93. 

63 Ibid., pp. 194, 192. 

01 In 1571, 1576, 1582; Mornay, Memoires et Correspondance. VI. 430; 
II. 133 ff. ; Elkan, Publisistik der Bartholom'dusnacht, pp. 103, 108, 119— 120. 

""'Pp. 232-233; Grotius, Epistolae, II. 949, 951; Elkan, p. 63; Hauser, 
Sources, III. 265. 

66 Copies of his works were in the colonial libraries of Brewster, Harvard, 
Prince, President Langdon and Jabez Fitch of Portsmouth, Reverend Robert 
Ward, Princeton, Dartmouth. He was quoted with approval in the 1593 Petition 
to Elizabeth, by Thomas Hooker in Connecticut, by Milton in his Second De- 
fence of the People of England, and in Thomas Hollis's annotations on Milton's 
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In the Netherlands, revolt was justified upon Calvinistic theories 
by William the Silent and his Genevan^bred advisers. William 
maintained that he was " one of the chief members of the Estates ", 
and " the Estates have been instituted to put a check upon the 
tyranny of the prince ". " The king is only inaugurated after hav- 
ing sworn to observe the law." " He violated the law . . . the 
prince of Orange is therefore freed of his oaths." " Lawfully 
called as the vindicator of liberty and the savior of an oppressed 
people by a divine and human call, he is bound thereto by the func j 
tion which he exercises. Let all therefore who do not oppose them- 
selves to the will of God comprehend that each according to the 
measure of his duty in virtue of the obedience due to God, country, 
laws, and magistrates must second the efforts of the Prince of 
Orange." 07 

Marnix St. Aldegonde, the Genevan-bred theologian and diplo- 
mat, and right-hand man of William, answered his request for 
advice thus : " Men have taken arms by the advice and authority of 
the Estates General of the country, which have a lawful vocation 
from God against an oppressor of the country and a sworn and irrec- 
oncilable enemy of all servants of God." " If they reject a prince 
who is offered them for their defense against tyranny, they are un- 
grateful toward God, rebellious against His will and merit coming 
under the yoke." 08 

Nine months after the receipt of this reply William, in his justi- 
fication of the revolt addressed to the Estates General, strikingly 
illustrated the Calvinistic teachings of covenant, ephors, and repre- 
sentative responsibility. The ruler " by his oath purposes that in 
case of contravention we should not be longer bound to him ". 
" Between all lords and vassals there is a mutual obligation. . . . 
Among other rights we have this privilege of serving our dukes as 
the ephors served their kings in Sparta, that is, to keep the royalty 
firm in the hand of a good prince and to bring to reason him who 
contravenes his oath." " The assembly of the estates, a bridle and 
bar to tyranny, hated by tyrants, and loved by true princes, is the 

Eikonoklastes. John Adams, in his Defence of the Constitutions of Government 
of the United States (IVorks, VI. 4), names the Vindiciae, with the writings of 
Ponet, Harrington, Milton. Sidney, and Locke, as " valuable productions ", " per- 
haps more frequently read abroad than at home ", of which " Americans should 
make collections ". Peter Gartz classed him and Althusius as the most dangerous 
advocates of the sovereignty of the people. Gierke, Althusius, p. 7, quoting Peter 
Gartz, Puritanischer Glaubens- und Regiments Spiegel (Leipzig, 1650), for trace 
of which the writer would be grateful. 

0" William to Elizabeth, 1572. British Museum, Cottonian Manuscripts, Galba, 
C. II. and III., in Kervyn de Lettenhove, Les Huguenots et les Gueux, III. 177—182, 

os Groen van Prinsterer, Archives . . . d 'Orange-Nassau, VII. 277-285. 
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sole foundation of a state." 00 Failure to constrain the ruler is per- 
jury. 

Seven months later the Estates General of the Netherlands, like 
the Parliament of Scotland, put Calvinistic theory into practice, 
embodying its teaching of constitutional resistance in a document 
having the force of public law in the Netherlands, the Dutch Decla- 
ration of Independence, 1581. "A prince is constituted by God to 
be ruler of a people, to defend them from oppression." " God did 
not create the people slaves to their prince, to obey his commands, 
whether right or wrong, but rather the prince for the sake of the 
subjects." "And when he ... on the contrary, oppresses them, 
seeking opportunities to infringe their ancient customs and privi- 
leges . . . then he is no longer a prince, but a tyrant." "When 
this is done deliberately, unauthorized by the states, they may not 
only disallow his authority, but legally proceed to the choice of an- 
other prince for their defence. . . . This is what the law of nature 
dictates for the defense of liberty . . . more justifiable in our land 
. . . for most of the Provinces receive their prince upon certain 
conditions, which he swears to maintain; which, if the prince vio- 
lates, he is no longer sovereign. 70 

The Declaration was justified the following year by Mornay, 
who maintained that the reciprocal obligation between prince and 
subject rested on divine as well as on natural right, since nature is 
only God's handiwork. The Estates of the Netherlands therefore, 
in accordance with their natural and civil rights, deposed the King 
of Spain rightly, for nothing is more natural or lawful than the 
annulling of a contract which one of the two parties has broken. 
Mornay also, like William, maintains the Calvinistic teaching of 
obedience to God rather than man. 71 

In Germany, five representative Calvinists, three of whom had 
come into personal relations with Geneva, maintained the obliga- 
tion of the representative magistrate to resist the tyrant. Zanchius, 
exile from Italy, and professor at Strassburg and Heidelberg, main- 
tained, on the basis of the frequently quoted Scriptural and classical 
passages and examples, that " resistance to the superior magistrate 
commanding evil is not resistance to a power ordained by God ". 
" We ought to obey God rather than man." " If for the sake of 
religion you oppose yourself to the King, you oppose yourself not 

09 Apologie de Gnillmtme de Nassau (ed. Lacroix), pp. 85, 101, 102 ff., 118; 
English translation, Phenix, I. 449—538. 

™ Dutch Declaration of Independence, translation in Somers Tracts. I. 323 fT. 
71 Mornay, Mem, et Corr., II. 133 ff. ; summarized in Elkan, p. 120. 
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to power but to tyranny, and unless you so oppose yourself you act 
contrary to divine and human law." T2 

Zanchius had lived in Geneva, worked vigorously for the intro- 
duction of Calvinistic church discipline into the Palatinate, served 
as an elder at Heidelberg, and was asked by Calvin to come to 
Geneva. His books were widely owned and read. 73 

Another cosmopolitan, the Italian exile, Peter Martyr, twice in- 
vited to Geneva by Calvin, spread the latter's political theories 
through twenty years' residence in Strassburg, Oxford, and Zurich, 
and through his widely read Loci Communes and commentaries. 
Martyr taught that the private man may not revolt ; but that " the 
lesser powers " like the " ephors and Roman tribunes " or " Imperial 
Electors " who " elect the superior powers and govern the Republic 
with fixed laws ", may use force to compel a prince " to fulfill con- 
ditions and compacts (pacta) to which he has taken oath ". Un- 
like Melanchthon and like a true Calvinist, he teaches active and 
not passive resistance. 74 

The famous German publicist, Althusius, professor of law at 
Herborn, and a courageous magistrate at Emden for thirty-six 
years, maintained in his Politica Methodice Digesta (1603) the Cal- 
vinistic teaching of the duties of the ephors and estates ordained 
by God. Althusius had apparently lived at Geneva ; he certainly 
acknowledged his indebtedness to Gothofredus, a Genevan professor 
of law ; exercised the function of a Calvinistic elder in the church at 
Emden ; and " in all his works betrays a strong Calvinistic spirit ". He 
taught that if the sovereign breaks the contract between him and the 
people he loses his divine authority and the people exercise the 
divine will in deposing him. Gierke notes in Althusius, in common 
with other Calvinists, these characteristic traits of political thought : 
use of the Scripture for determining the outward form of Church 
and State ; predominance of Old Testament examples ; emphasis of 
the decalogue in politics ; admiration for Jewish law and form of 
state ; rejection of canon law ; presbyterian and synodal church 
organization ; and co-operation of Church and State. " Finally, in 

TV Opera Theologica, IV. 799-801. 

73 In the Bodleian, given by Evelyn ; library of William Ames ; colonial 
libraries of at least seven New England ministers and four colleges ; quoted in 
the Petition to Elizabeth, 1593, Richard Hooker, Henry Jacobs, Bayly's Practice 
of Piety, Puritan and Anglican preachers, Thomas Hooker of Connecticut. 

'* "Nee tantum parendum non est sed reclamandum et adversandum pro 
viribus ". Loci Communes (ed. 1576), 4th Div., Locus XX., sects. 11-13, pp. 
1 086-1 087. Cf. "P. Melanchthon uppon the xiii chapter of . . . Romanes"; see 
also below, note 81. Martyr's works were in libraries of Brewster, Harvard, Good- 
borne, Harvard College, Rowland Cotton, Nathaniel Rogers, Joseph Sewall, and 
Thomas Prince. Quoted by Pareus on this passage, Thomas Hooker, and John 
Allin. 
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the formation of the constitution of the state in all of these Cal- 
vinistic political writers, there are certain common positive traits 
which hark back to the propositions of Calvin, and particularly to 
his teaching of the ephors and their rights and duties to act against 
unrighteous rulers." Gierke then cites the famous section from 
the last chapter of Calvin's Institutes quoted at the beginning of 
this article. 75 

This conception of a power conferred indirectly by God and 
directly by the people was expressed ten years later by a Heidelberg 
professor, " Pareus, a German divine, but fully cast into the Genevan 
mould ". 70 

" The proper and first cause of the magistrate is God himself ; 
but men are the proximate causes. " TT " Subjects not private citi- 
zens, but appointed as inferior magistrates, may justly, even by 
arms, defend the commonwealth and church or religion against a 
superior magistrate", under certain conditions, "because even the 
higher magistrate is subject to divine laws and his commonwealth". 
" The law of God not only prohibits tyranny, but also commands 
that it be legitimately checked." Pareus's teaching of the right ol 
deposition of kings is thus translated by Milton in his Tenure of 
Kings : " They whose part is to set up magistrates, may restrain 
them also from outrageous deeds, or pull them down ; but all magis- 
trates are set up either by parliament or by electors, or by other 
magistrates ; they therefore, who exalted them may lav/fully de- 
grade and punish them." 78 

The almost forgotten Pareus is typical of scores of Calvinistic 
writers, either Genevan-bred or directly influenced by men who 
had been in Geneva, whose books — listed by hundreds in American 
colonial libraries, and quoted by publicists of two continents and 
three centuries — through their combined and continued influence 
permanently affected the political thought and action of England 
and America. Pupil and colleague of four famous Heidelberg Cal- 
vinists who had been in Geneva, Pareus published a defense of 
Calvin, and quotes him eight times in his comments on the thirteenth 
chapter of Romans, from which the above citations are taken. 73 

'5 Gierke, Johannes Althitsius, und die Entzvicklung der N aturrechtlichen 
Staatstheorien (1902), pp. 56-58, 29-30, 31, 34, 69, quotations from Althusius, 
Politico, 

?6 South. Sermons, I. 471. 

77 Pareus, Comm. Rom. (1617), p. 1059. Cf. Milton, Tenure, and Mornay, 
p. 96. 

78 Pp. 1 063-1 066; Milton, sect. 60. Oxford in 1622, in the case of Knight, 
of Pembroke College, condemned the whole doctrine of Pareus respecting the 
authority of popular officers, and King James ordered the book burnt. Heylin, 
Stumbling-Block, preface; South, Sermons, I. 471. 

79 His works (some published in Geneva) were in the Bodleian (1605), the 
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A fourth German widely read, Alstedius of Nassau, member of 
the Synod of Dort, maintained the characteristic theories of Calvin- 
ists: the subjection of all to the lex naturae and to the Bible; 
obedience to laws rather than to kings ; the right of the entire body 
of subjects to resist tyrants upon violation of oath ; the function 
of "ephors" or estates of the realm to appoint, judge, and depose 
the king and exercise summa auctoritas especially in extraordinary 
taxes. 80 

Resistance to tyrants did not originate with Calvinists, nor did 
the idea remain peculiar to them. It had been proclaimed by scrip- 
tural, classical, and medieval writers ; it was advocated by Lutheran 
and Catholic. The Calvinist provided a method of resistance that 
was at once definite, legal, and practicable; combined it with other 
theories and the sound experiences of self-governing churches and 
civil communities ; and finally worked it out into something of world 
significance — responsible, representative, constitutional government. 
Where Aquinas taught passive resistance, Zanchius, quoting Aqui- 
nas, "took the next step " and urged active resistance. 81 In case of 
"irreligious and iniquitous commands ", said Beza, " it is not enough 
not to do evil, but we must acquit ourselves of that which we owe 
God and our neighbor". 82 Lutherans who proclaimed and prac- 
tised active resistance at Magdeburg met criticism at Wittenberg; 
they found sympathy at Geneva, where Calvin sided with them 
against Melanchthon, and Beza ascribed his anonymous revolution- 
ary treatise to " those of Magdeburg ", 83 

That the Jesuits and the Catholic " Monarchomachi " of the six- 
teenth century took a leaf from the Calvinistic book of political 
theory is itself a witness to the ever-widening political influence of 
Calvinists. These Catholic writers however retained the canon law ; 

libraries of William Ames and Cartmel Church, Lancashire (1629), Rothwell's 
Catalogue of Approved Divinity Books (1657), London's Catalogue of Most 
Vendible Books (1658); were quoted by Knight at Oxford, Hill and Gibson in 
Civil War sermons before Parliament, Milton, and Thomas Hall in Pulpit Guarded 
(1651), and controverted by the Royalists Heylin and South. In America his 
books were in at least seventeen colonial libraries — those of Brewster, Harvard, 
Lee, Prince, Samuel Phillips, Rowland Cotton, John Adams, President Langdon 
of Harvard and Nathaniel Rogers, Harvard College (repurchased 1764 after fire), 
Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Kirtland, founder of Hamilton, Logan, Byrd, Ed- 
enton, and John Rose. Thomas Hooker quoted him in his Survey, and John 
Wise in his widely read and frequently reprinted Churches' Quarrel. 

so Encyclopaedia, lib. XXIII. viii, 9, 1419, 1420, 1474, 1493. Alstedius appears 
in at least nine colonial libraries. 

81 Quoting Aquinas, " 2 part, quest. 96. art. 4 nullo modo observare " ; Zan- 
chius teaches " sed contra potius resistere ", Opera, I. 196-197. Cf. above, note 
74, Peter Martyr. 

82 Droit des Magistrals, p. 485. 

83 Bonnet, Calvin's Letters, II. 270 ff. ; Beza, title-page of Droit des 
Magistrals. 
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minimized the dignity and power of the State ; and in neither Church 
nor State developed government and discipline by representa- 
tive bodies of laymen, as did the Calvinists. The Calvinist re- 
jected the canon law; insisted that civil magistrates were "ordained 
by the divine law of God" and were "not a human ordinance"; 
laid less emphasis upon tyrannicide and more upon representative 
government and nationality. 84 More significant still, he definitely 
established constitutional government. His ideas of "vocation", 
representative responsibility, compact, and fundamental written 
law were embodied in a series of documents which formed the 
working basis of successful constitutional governments in a series of 
Puritan states — usually with a significant federal element — Geneva, 
the United Netherlands, the English Commonwealth, Scotland under 
the Solemn League and Covenant, the New England Confedera- 
tion and its constituent Puritan commonwealths, and, in practice if 
not in legal theory, certain New England self-governing communi- 
ties. 85 

The Calvinistic system of elementary and university education 
— its belief that "conscience requires knowledge " ; its pregnant em- 
phasis upon reason, completer sources, original languages, and ser- 
viceableness to the commonwealth ; its tendency to a scientific spirit 
and more fearless investigation and drawing of conclusions — gave 
essential intellectual and moral training in more than a score of 
European Calvinistic universities and seven American colleges 
founded by Calvinists, 1636-1783. "The habit of my thinking", 
said the Genevan-born and educated Albert Gallatin, "has been to 
push discoveries to their utmost consequences without fear". 86 

The Church through its lay government and severe discipline 
showed magistrate and common man what it was to exercise repre- 
sentative responsibility in making and enforcing law regardless of 
rank, and in accordance with a written fundamental law, " the open 
Word of God", and some form of written church constitution. 
Then Beza, the Huguenot Utats Generaux, Scottish Covenanters, 
William of Orange, Cartwright, Hooker, Cotton, and Winthrop 

84 Grotius, Opera Theologica, IV. 487a, 702a ; Pierre Moulin, Buckler of the 
Faith (second ed., Eng. trans., 1623), pp. 536-556; and his Anti-Coton (Eng. 
trans., 1611), pp. 1-5, 15, 57, 59; Gierke, Althusius, p. 58; Labitte, Predicateurs 
de la Ligue, pp. 17, 96, 292. 

85 See Genevan Ordonnances Ecclcsiastiqttes and civil code ; Dutch Declara- 
tion of Independence; Union of Utrecht; Solemn League and Covenant; Instru- 
ment of Government; Fundamental Orders of Connecticut; Massachusetts Body 
of Liberties ; Articles of New England Confederation ; and at least a dozen New 
England church, town, or colony covenants, 1636-1641. 

80 " Calvinists and Education ", by writer, in Monroe, Cyclopaedia of Educa- 
tion, I. ; Adams, Gallatin, p. 678. 
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logically advocated a similar form of government in the State, and 
wherever possible established it. 

Their sound principles of six days' labor weekly of every man 
at his " calling ", the right to take interest, the obligation to produce, 
" lay something by ", and give away, enabled Calvinists to found 
economically self-sufficient states, successful enough to attract de- 
sirable population, productive and progressive enough to maintain 
liberal expenditures for education, religion, social betterment, and 
constitutional government. 

Their political theories could never have found such effective 
utterance and fulfilment had there not been behind all theory the 
dynamics of Calvinism — the trained conscience, brain, and will of 
sturdy, clear-minded, businesslike men of affairs, rulers of cities 
and founders of states, devoted each to his " vocation " to which 
every man had been called by the ceaseless will of " The Eternal " 
who " held the helm of the universe ". "They had to the highest 
degree the force that made them strong: character. They knew 
whither they were going, what they wished and what they could 
do." 8T They possessed what for lack of a simpler term might be 
called the co-operative social energy of clear-eyed individualists. 
The dynamics of Calvinism are revealed in Calvin's "unterrified 
we shall go on in our calling " ..." ad ultimum usque spiritum " ; 
in the pride in being " ane watchman " and " a profitable member 
within the Commonwealth " of Knox, " who never feared the face 
of man " ; in Andrew Melville's " we dar and will " ; Beza's exhor- 
tation to " succor our brethren according to our power and voca- 
tion " ; Mornay's dictum, " it is stupid to feel in one's self the power 
to do something well and not seek out the means of doing it " ; and 
Aldegonde's motto " repos d'ailleurs ". 

With real political insight, the Calvinist grasped the possibilities 
involved in the combination of the theories of : ( i ) " vocation ", 
(2) representative "responsibility to God and the people", (3) 
fundamental and written law of God and man, to which (4) king, 
representatives, and people were bound by mutual compact. With 
characteristic temper he " went forward ", not resting until he had 
demonstrated the practicability of these ideas and established both 
constitutional resistance and constitutional government. Once em- 
bodied in edict, statute, or charter, in Geneva, France, Holland, Scot- 
land, England, and America, these theories were appealed to with 
relentless Calvinistic logic as public and fundamental law. The ad- 
s' Hauser, " De l'Humanisme et de la Reforme en France, 1512— 1552", 
Revue Historique, LXIV. 258—297 (1897). 
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ditional facts that such laws " aggrie with the law of God " and 
that they were rewarded with the prosperity promised by God were 
logically pointed out, by believers in universal providence and the 
reign of law, as evidence of the soundness of their principles and 
as "public proof of the Agency of God". The Calvinist based his 
political theories upon his faith in an almighty providence and found 
his actual institutions confirming his faith. 88 

Herbert Darling Foster. 

88 Knox, Works, II. 449 ; Beza, Droit des Magistrats, p. 5S6 ff. ; Vindiciae, 
p. 239 ; Groen van Prinsterer, Archives, VII. 282—285 ; Jurieu, " Plaintes Protes- 
antes " (1685), in Bull. Soc. Hist. Prot. Francaise, September, 1913; Catalogue of 
Books, College of New Jersey (1760), IV. 



